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that our teachers of Latin and Greek take the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship any more seriously than 
the ward politician, or that their business ethics are 
on a higher plane than those of the average honest 
merchant. But that is not the point. I am not con- 
cerned with the professional classical scholar: he is 
at any rate usually not a scallawag. I am speaking 
of the laymen, the graduates of our High Schools, 
the men who never got beyond Vergil and who have 
immersed themselves perforce in the affairs of this 
life. For such men there could be found something 
steadying in the possession of what we may call 
the spirit of classical culture. He who has wor- 
shipped on this mount, where the air is redolent 
with high discourse and dignified methods, cannot 
come down into the world without experiencing the 
beneficial effects of a tonic. All that is cheap, vulgar 
and showy in literature and art repel him. He has 
no use for it, because he has been shown a more 
excellent way. Duty and service seem written in 
more indelible characters before the boy who has 
done the daily task and who has held commerce with 
the great artists of an age whose character is fixed 
beyond all change or attack of criticism. To reread 
the Aeneid, for example, is to the mature man an 
inspiration : what noble standards of conduct were 
there transmitted to the Romans; what grand char- 
acters in action, unweariedly striving to reach the 
goal set by Fate; what dignified poise and reserve 
in the literary presentation of the material; and 
finally what pictures of the heroes in peace and war 
crowd upon the delighted reader ! These indeed are, 
as Sainte-Beuve says, pure joys of the heart and 
of taste in all its maturity. 

If I have felt any message to deUver to-night to 
you teachers of the Classics, it is to remind you of a 
great privilege that is yours. It cannot be said that 
it is yours exclusively, because it is the privilege in 
some measure of all of us who hand on the great 
records of mankind. Science looks forward; we 
look backward, but with the knowledge that what 
we can learn in the Past has been given to us for 
our profit in the Future. A knowledge of the tri- 
umphs and failures of humanity in the countless ages 
of the Past is essential to a right understanding and 
perspective of the Present. Some lessons were 
learned long ago. Acquaintance with the Past saves 
time in making useless experiments. As the French 
say, "it is no use to break in a door that is not 
locked". 

But the privilege is yours preeminently because 
your subjects belong like mathematics to the aris- 
tocracy of the curriculum. There is an odor of 
sanctity in the classical room. You may think at 
times that the odor is pretty stuffy and the class 
half asleep. But the public speaks to you hat in 
hand, and of your subjects with bated breath. You 
have the inside track, if you only manage to hold it. 



It is generally felt by educators and the public at 
large that the boy who has 'served time' in Latin 
preparation is mentally stronger than one who has 
not. I believe it is absolutely true nine times out of 
ten. The boy who has been well trained in even one 
of the Classics is seldom slipshod in his methods of 
study. Many who have not been so trained are 
worse than slipshod ; they are unqualifiedly illiterate. 

It has been my purpose, as stated at the outset, to 
upset none of your plans or methods. I am old- 
fashioned enough to care Uttle for the methods over 
which the big guns in our Teachers' Colleges fire 
their broadsides and merely create a great flutter in 
the normal schools and district boards. What counts 
in instruction in the Classics above all is the man 
who is doing the teaching. 

I should 'oe happy if any word has been said which 
will dignify your task in your own minds and which 
will send you back to your work conscious of the 
extent of your silent influence upon the taste and 
standards of the rising generation. 

Cornell University. W. W. CoMFORT. 



REVIEWS 

The Acropolis of Athens. By Martin L. D'Ooge. 
New York: The Macmillan Company (1908). 
XX -|- 405 -|- V pp. $4.00. 

This volume is a notable contribution to our 
knowledge of ancient Athens. It far surpasses any 
single work thus far produced on the Acropolis. It 
reflects great credit on American scholarship. It will 
long continue to be the definitive work on the 
Acropolis. 

Professor D'Ooge modestly states in the preface 
that "the present volume is an attempt to give a 
summary of the most important contributions to this 
history (of the Acropolis) and to state the results 
of personal study of this site and of the ruins upon 
it". But he has worked through his material so care- 
fully and met the problems encountered so forcefully 
that the work may be regarded as an original and 
important contribution to knowledge. 

Having in mind his two classes of readers — the 
general reader and the specialist — the author leaves 
to notes and appendixes a great mass of dry detail 
that would interrupt the steady flow of his narrative. 
He treats his subject mainly in the historical or 
chronological order, yet adopting the topographical 
method whenever it best suits his purpose. 

After describing in minute detail the natural fea- 
tures of the Acropolis, the author presents the evi- 
dence of its original occupation as sanctuary, citadel, 
and the residence of prehistoric kings (Chapter I). 
He then discusses the earliest historical period down 
to the Persian Wars, dwelling particularly on the 
Pelargicon, the Old Temple of Athena, and the re- 
mains of Pre-Persian sculpture (Chapter H). He 
next treats the period from the Persian destruction 
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down to the Age of Pericles. This leads to an inves- 
tigation concerning the rebuilding of the walls, the 
earlier Propylon and Parthenon, and the remains of 
sculpture of this period (Chapter III). Under The 
Age of Pericles (Chapter IV), he discusses, with due 
appreciation of the scientific and aesthetic aspects of 
his theme, the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the Pro- 
pylaea, and the Temple of Wingless Victory. Then 
follows a treatment of the temples and shrines on 
the southern slope of the Acropolis, with special 
attention to the theater of Dionysus (Chapter V). 
An historical sketch is given in the next chapter of 
the Acropolis in the Hellenistic and Roman periods 
with a detailed account of the descriptive tour of 
Pausanias (Chapter VI). The closing chapter treats 
the later history from the close of the Roman period 
up to the present time, during the Byzantine, Prank- 
ish, Florentine, Turkish and Modern Greek periods 
(Chapter VII). The Notes are valuable for the 
references they give to the sources and to the works 
of other topographers. The volume concludes in 
three appendixes for the benefit of the specialist, one 
giving Frazer's translation of Pausanias's description 
of the Acropolis and its monuments, and a select 
bibliography, a second discussing the Pelargicon, and 
a third giving an exhaustive treatment of the Old 
Athena Temple. The volume is rich in the posses- 
sion of nine photogravures, seven plans and one 
hundred and thirty-four illustrations in the text. 

The Ijistory of the Acropolis during and since the 
age of Pericles is fairly well known. Differences of 
opinion apply only to minor details, and the work 
done by Professor D'Ooge in covering the period 
from Pericles to the present may be regarded as 
final. Since the excavations of 1885-1889 scientific 
investigation has been directed chiefly to the Pre- 
Persian period, and has centered largely about Dorp- 
feld's discovery of the Old Athena Temple. Dr. 
Dorpfeld is the acknowledged master of this early 
period, and all other topographers feel called upon 
to say whether they adopt or dissent from his opin- 
ions. Professor D'Ooge gratefully acknowledges his 
debt of gratitude to Professor Dorpfeld "not only 
for the results of his investigations, without which 
no true history of the Acropolis could be written, 
but also for his great kindness in reading the larger 
part of my book in manuscript and in giving me the 
benefit of his technical and minute acquaintance with 
every phase of the subject". Yet Professor D'Ooge 
dissents from some of Dr. Dorpfeld's interpretations 
and presents cogent reasons for his point of view. 
In all these matters he presents clearly, first, the 
standpoint of Dorpfeld, then that of other topog- 
raphers, and finally his own. 

The chief points of dissent held by Professor 
D'Ooge are as follows: 

(i) Dorpfeld believes that the Pelargicon con- 
tinued to exist during the Periclean Age; Professor 



D'Ooge thinks it was destroyed when the Propylaea 
was erected. 

(2) Professor D'Ooge does not accept Dorpfeld's 
theory of the history of the Pre-Persian Athena 
temples on the Acropolis. 

(3) Professor D'Ooge does not believe with Dorp- 
feld that the Old Athena temple continued to exist 
after the erection of the Erechtheum. He presents, 
in his text and in appendix III, Dorpfeld's theory, his 
own theory, and the views of Petersen, Milchhoefer, 
Furtwangler, Michaelis, and others, so that his 
statement of the case is entirely complete and satis- 
factory. Yet at the close he adds, 

I would not be understood as claiming that I have 
disproved Dorpfeld's theory of the continued exist- 
ence of the Old Athena Temple. My chief aim in 
this discussion has been to set forth the ground of 
the view I have preferred to take, realizing all the 
while that this view is by no means free from diffi- 
culties which I have not been able to remove wholly 
to my own satisfaction, but which seem to me still 
to be less numerous and formidable than those in- 
volved in the theory of the brilliant discoverer of 
the structure that has been the cause of all this 
controversy. 

As one who has investigated the Old Athena Tem- 
ple, the Pelargicum and the Dionysium in Limnis 
problems, in connection with my edition of the Attica 
of Pausanias, let me say that I feel that Professor 
D'Ooge's concluding statement is all that can be said 
about any of these questions. Owing to the scant 
and unsatisfactory references to them in ancient 
authors, we have not enough data at hand to solve 
the problems, and there will always be differences 
of interpretation of the passages at hand. They are, 
as it were, — if scholars will pardon the homely illus- 
tration — the pigs-in-the-clover puzzles of Athenian 
topography: when one passage slips comfortably 
into a theory another slips out. Hence all we can 
say is that Professor D'Ooge's thorough treatment 
offers the best and latest presentation of the prob- 
lems involved and will long be the most authoritative 
statement of the subject. 

It is gratifying in reading a book such as we are 
considering to turn from the realm of topographical 
disputation, to the realm of established fact in the 
study of the surviving architecture and sculpture of 
the Periclean Age. Here, too, our author's treatment 
will prove satisfying in both subject matter and style. 

The author states in his preface that this book 
was originally intended to be one of a series of 
Handbooks qf Classical Archaeology, but gradually 
outgrew the limits of a handbook. Having now the 
larger works of Gardner on Ancient Athens and 
D'Ooge on the Acropolis, the desideratum is a 
Handbook on the Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens, of suitable size and treatment to be 
available as a text book in college courses on class- 
ical archaeology. Mitchell Carroll. 
The George Washington University. 



